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the building, and during- that period occupied a prominent place 
in the public interest, as revealed by papers of the time and by 
its frequent recurrence in the Governor's messages and in legis- 
lation. Like the National Road, its chief service, besides the 
local one, was as a route for immigration, and as such it was 
an important thoroughfare in the peopling of the Wabash 
valley and the territory beyond, until the coming of the Wabash 
& Erie Canal, when its usefulness lapsed. This applies partic- 
ularly to the northern portion of the road. Between Indian- 
apolis and Madison, prior to the establishment of the Madison 
railroad, it was an important thoroughfare of traffic, affording 
the principal outlet for the capital. 

The general direction of the Michigan Road is as follows: 
Beginning at Trail Creek, on Lake Michigan, the road runs 
easterly to the southern bend of the St. Joseph river; thence 
southward to the Wabash river, which it crosses; thence to 
Indianapolis; thence southeast to Greensburg; thence south 
again to Madison, f 



ROAD IMPROVEMENTS IN INDIANA. 

AS the establishment of roads in the beginning was an abso- 
lute necessity to the settlement of the country, so the im- 
provement of those roads, regardless of other systems of trans- 
portation, was essential to its welfare. We have already noted 
the difficulties that attended the original opening of the roads 
and their limited usefulness when opened. The improvements 
of the earlier day, despite the funds expended upon them and 
the unpaid labor of practically the whole male population, 
amounted to but little toward making the highways travelable 
except at certain seasons, and consisted almost wholly of clean- 
ing the way, scraping up into the middle dirt that became mud 
when it got wet, and the laying of "corduroy" or supporting 
poles across the bottomless places. Even at the present day, 
with the country open, well-drained and comparatively dry, the 
ordinary dirt road is a vexatious makeshift, and when the for- 

f'The Building of the Michigan Eoad," by Ethel L. Montgomery, is, we believe, the full- 
est study of this road that has been published. A long treatise by Mr. E. B. Oglesbee, of 
Laporte, exists in manuscript form. 
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est-encumbered land was saturated like a sponge for the larger 
part of the year, its drawbacks were tenfold. The only really 
serviceable material that was utilized at all was macadam, or 
broken stone, but the inaccessibility of this, except in a com- 
paratively few localities, made it wholly impracticable over a 
major part of the State's area, though certain highways in- 
cluded in the internal improvement scheme were to be built 
of it. 

How seriously road improvement affected public welfare is 
evidenced by our legislation. From the road law of 1820, which 
authorized the opening up of an extensive system of thorough- 
fares, on through the decades, there was scarcely a session but 
road laws were enacted, adding to, modifying or repealing pre- 
ceding statutes. It is, perhaps, an added argument against 
paternalism that no really effective improvement was accom- 
plished until the State's efforts were succeeded by private 
enterprise. This change was contemporaneous with the intro- 
duction of the plank road idea. This innovation appears to have 
originated in Russia, to have found its way thence into Canada, 
and from there into parts of the United Stated lying contiguous 
to Canada. In a country where timber was not merely abun- 
dant, but an actual encumbrance, the conversion of this timber 
into a solid road as smooth as a floor was a captivating proposi- 
tion, and the fever caught and spread. In no place was there 
better reason for its spreading than in Indiana, and accordingly 
for nearly ten years (through the fifties) we had the plank road 
era. The promise of immediate returns was, presumably, suffi- 
cient to attract capital, and the State very wisely handed over 
the new movement to the capitalists. From 1848 we find laws 
authorizing corporations to take possession of the existing roads, 
to convert them into plank roads, and to erect and maintain toll- 
houses for revenue along the same. In 1850 one of these com- 
panies, organized to build a plank road from New Harmony to 
Mt. Vernon, in Posey county, sent Robert Dale Owen to west- 
ern New York to investigate the roads already in operation 
there, and the result was the publication of a small book con- 
taining a mass of information upon the subject.* There were 
various widths and methods of laying in the construction of 

♦Owen on "Plank Hoads," New Albany, 1850. 
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these roads, but that recommended by Owen was eight feet 
wide, formed of planks two and a half to four inches thick laid 
crosswise on long - mud-sills, and well spiked down. The cost of 
this material he estimated at $938.08 to $1,689.60 per mile, ac- 
cording to thickness of planks. The labor item is a party of 
twelve or fourteen hands with teams for plowing, scraping, 
rolling, etc., and these should lay from thirty to forty rods per 
day, at an expense of perhaps $200 per mile. The approximate 
total cost of a road built of three-inch white oak planks is given 
as $2,000 per mile. 

While Owen, with the bias of an advocate, perhaps, figures 
that a white oak road would do good service for at least twelve 
years, as a matter of fact those constructed in this State would 
seem to be much shorter of life. Within ten years the decad- 
ence had plainly set in, for a law of 1859 prohibits the collec- 
tion of tolls on roads that are not kept up, and about this time 
plank road legislation disappears from the statutes. The diffi- 
culty was not only decay, but the warping and working loose 
of the planks. 

In 1858 we find the first statutory mention of gravel roads, 
and the introduction of this material, presumably about that 
time, was the beginning of a possible permanent excellence. 
Why it was not earlier used is not easy to learn, but it is prob- 
able that prior to the clearing up of the country, when the drift- 
choked, forest-environed streams flowed with a fuller volume, 
gravel bars were at once much less in evidence, and much less 
accessible than at a later day. Construction with this new 
material went on under private enterprise, the State became 
well traversed with toll roads, and the ubiquitous little toll- 
house, with its long sweep pole, is still fresh in the memories 
of most of us. 

The next turn in legislation was a provision (as early as 1879) 
for the county control of free turnpikes and the authorization 
of tax levies for that purpose. Under these laws the improved 
roads have, one by one, been bought up by the several counties, 
and the abolishment of the tollgate is becoming general. 



